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Mr. W. P. Taylor, of Fitzroy, Ont., 
the octogenarian township clerk and bee- 
keeper, was married recently. A charivari 
party stole his grapes, apples, and 26 boxes 
of honey, besides damaging his property in 
other ways. We learn that the crazy fools 
who indulged in what they called ‘‘ sport’”’ 
or ‘‘fun,’’ will likely pay dearly enough for 
it Wehope they may be taught a good 
lesson. Inthe meantime, however, we ex- 
tend our congratulations to Bro. Taylor 
and his new wife. 





Old Mir. Blobbs has been * experi- 
menting ’’ a little, as will be seen by a few 
illustrations on pages 657, 658, 659 and 660. 
He seems, at last, to have become some- 
what discouraged in ‘‘ experimental work,”’ 
and has seated himself once more, appar- 
ently for meditation—and, perhaps, medi- 
cation. 

We believe Dr. Mason has no faith in bee- 
stings as a cure for rheumatism, so it is 
likely he will sympathize most sincerely 
with Mr. Blobbs. As sober (?) and long- 
faced (?) as Dr. Mason is well-known to be 
at all times, we don’t believe he will keep 
that way during the examination of the six 
pictures, showing a practical experiment 
of interest to bee-keepers as well as those 
afflicted with rheumatism. 





—__—~ —— 
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The North American’s member- 
ship this year is a very large one, and yet 
it seems the Secretary did not get the names 
of all who were present. This is doubtless 
the fault of the persons whose names are 
omitted from the lists, and should not be 
charged to the Secretary. All should have 
reported their presence to the Secretary, 
and stated whether delegates or not. A 
very good sister, who was there. has just 
written us a letter, in which she unmerci- 
fully (?) belabors us for omitting her name 
from the list. The fact is, it was not our 
fault at all, as we simply published the list 
of names as prepared by the Secretary. 

Now, if there are any others who were 
present, and their names failed to appear 
in the list as published week before last, 
will they kindly let us know about it, so 
that the omitted ones may be published at 
the end of the report. Please do this now, 
as we want to get every name in that be- 
longs there, and the report will be ended in 
a very few weeks. 





Somnambulist, who furnishes the 
monthly ‘‘ Wayside Fragments’ for the 
Progressve Bee-Keeper, was at the North 
American convention last month. We 
didn’t know it at the time, but one of his 
last ‘‘ fragments ” shows that he was there. 
We don’t see why he didn’t make himself 
known, unless it was that he was asleep 
most of the time. And yet, we didn’t see 
anybody getting sleepy. Somnambulist has 
had so many kind things to say of the Ber 
JOURNAL, that really we would have been 
pleased to form his acquaintance. But, 
then, may be we do know him, but not in 
his ‘‘fragmentary,’’ Somnambulistic exis- 
tence. 

‘*Observer”’ is another of the Progressive’ s 
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contributors, living at ‘‘ Rose Hill, Ills.” 
Now Rose Hill is only about two miles from 
our residence, and the ‘principal attraction 
(2) there is ‘“‘ Rose Hill Cemetery ’’—one of 
Chicago’s most beautiful burying grounds. 
We had an idea it would be rather a doleful 
place for ‘‘ observers,’’ but the one in ques- 
tion seems to be as lively as the famous 
‘* Banquo’s ghost,’’ that wouldn't ‘‘ down,”’ 
but was always up, and, we suppose, ‘‘ ob- 
serving ”’ more or less. 

P. S8.—‘‘ Observer ’”’ will not be charged 
anything for these observations. 


7 + 





World’s Fair Apiarian Awards. 
—The following is a partial list of awards 
recommended in the apiarian department 
of the recent World’s Fair in Chicago. 
Hon. Eugene Secor, of Forest City, Iowa, 
was the judge, and here are some winners 
of the coveted medals of honor, as learned 
here in Chicago: 
: NEW YORK. 

Julius Hoffman—50 lbs. white clover comb 
honey. 

F. C. Hutchins—Clover extracted honey. 

Mrs. Chas. Faville—50 lbs. extracted linden 
honey. 

C. V. Lindsey—100 lbs. comb honey. 

O. L. Hershiser— Honey produced from api- 
ary in operation at the World’s Fair. 

Fred H. Fargo—100 lbs. comb honey. 

Julius Hoffman—Products containing honey 
instead of sugar. 

J. E. Hetherington—Clover comb honey. 

M. E. Hastings—Comb and extracted honey 
and bee-keepers’ supplies. 

OHIO. 


A. I. Root—Collection of articles used by 
bee-keepers. 

A. I. Root—Crane bee-smoker. 

A. I. Root—Cowan rapid reversible extrac- 
tor. 

C. E. Boyer—Comb and extracted honey. 

Vernon Burt—Honey. 

Dr. A. B. Mason—Display of honey in jars. 

Lewis Hershiser—Extracted honey. 

Milo George—Beeswax. 

MICHIGAN, 

H. D. Cutting—Honey in glass (crop of 
1893). 

Byron Walker—50 Ibs. 
honey. 

T. F. Bingham—Honey-knife. 

H. D. Cutting—Honey-candy. 

R. L. Taylor—100 lbs. clover comb honey. 

M. H. Hunt—Comb foundation. 

D. G. Edmiston—50 lbs. extracted clover 
honey. 


extracted clover 


ILLINOIS. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—Heavy brood and 
surplus comb foundation. 

R. & E. C. Porter—Bee-escape. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—50 lbs. beeswax. 

W. C. Lyman—50 Ibs. extracted clover 

honey. 





NEBRASKA. 
Mrs. E. Whitcomb—Floral designs in bees- 


wax. 

Aug. C. Davidson—Linden honey, comb 
and extracted. 

E. Whitcomb—Honey in marketable shape, 

Chas. White—Combined section-press and 
foundation fastener. 


IOWA. 
E. Kretchmer—Extracted clover honey. 
Oliver Foster —Extracted basswood honey. 
L. G. Clute—Comb honey. 
E. Kretchmer—100 lbs. alfalfa comb honey. 
CALIFORNIA. 
J. F. McIntyre — Extracted white sage 
honey (crop of 1893). 
WISCONSIN. 
State of Wisconsin—Honey. 


NEVADA. 
E. A. Moore—Extracted honey. 
INDIANA. 
A. G. Hill—Collective exhibit of ‘‘strained” 
honey. ° 
ONTARIO, CANADA, 
Allen Pringle—2,500 lbs. comb and ex- 


tracted honey. 
The Goold Company—20 Ibs. clover comb 
honey. 
A. E. Sherington—Linden extracted honey. 
J. B. Hall—Clover comb honey. 
D. Chalmers—Thistle extracted honey. 





J. Newton—Clover comb honey. 

Allen Pringle—Extracted and comb honey. 

J. B. Aches—40 lbs. clover comb honey. 

Goold, Shapley & Muir Co.—40 Ibs. clover 
comb honey, reversible honey-extractor 
and brood foundation. 

S. Corneil—Clover comb honey. 

Geo. Wood—Linden extracted honey. 

A. Pickett—Linden honey. 

Geo. Harris & Son—20 lbs. clover extracted 
honey. 

J.B. Hall—7 lbs. clover comb honey. 


The above list is correct, so far as we 
have been able to learn. Next week we 
hope to be able to publish the names of 
foreign awards, and to make any correc 





tions, if necessary, in the list given this 
week. 
—_T ‘i aiiaiaiieese 

Bro. Hutchinson, in the last eview, 
gives very interesting descriptions of his 
trip to Chicago, and the honey exhibits at 
the World’s Fair, a few of which he pict 
ures, having photographed them himself. 
There is very little in the Review these days 
that could be criticised, which shows that 
Bro. H. is working hard to make his paper 
worth all it costs. But then, that wouldn't 
be hard to do, for where is the bee-paper 
published, a single issue of which is not 
worth a whole year’s subscription ? For 
this reason, it will pay every wide-awake 
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pee-keeper to take several of the best bee- 
periodicals, and not stop with only one. 
Also, all the best bee-books should be found 
in the bee-keeper’s library. These are what 
might be called ‘‘ reading times,” and bee- 
folks should not permit themselves to fall 
behind the rest of the world in being posted 
in their calling. 


“The Honey-Bee: Its Natural 
History, Anatomy and Physiology,” is the 
title of the book written by Thos. Wm. 
Cowan, editor of the British Bee Journal. It 
is bound in cloth, beautifully illustrated, 
and very interesting. Price, $1.00, post- 
paid; or we clubit with the Bez JouRNAL 
one year for $1.65. We have only four of 
these books left. 








The Mid-Winter Fair, to be held 
in San Francisco, Calif., beginning Jan. 
Ist, is being putin order as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Mr. H. L. Jones, a bee-keeper there, 
informs us that the bee-keepers of South- 
en California are making arrangements to 
secure space in which to fittingly represent 
the industry. They wish to display all bee- 
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products in glass cases, showing honey in 
the comb, and in all subsequent stages 
util it is ready for the market. They will 
show also several colonies of bees, and all 
the bee-appliances. We hope that justice 
may now be done the bee-industry in Cali- 
fornia, as that State was very prominent 
on account of its almost total absence from 
the apiarian department at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago. 


Ee ieee 
A Bee in the Ear is what Editor 
leahy, of the Progressive Bee-Keeper, has 
been troubled with lately. It caused him 
thout as much trouble as a ‘‘bee in the 
bonnet,’’ we should imagine from reading 





hisaccount of it. He says the bee “ kept 
walking in until nothing but her hind legs 
could be seen ’’—and he “had to have her 
pulled out with a pair of tweezers.”’ Just 
tink what might have happened, had she 
gone in backwards — what a ‘random 
ting’ Bro. Leahy might have received. It 
Would have been far different than the BEE 
JorrnaL’s “Stinger” inflicts, for Bro. L. 
“’ysinthe same issue that The Stinger’s 
“sting is usually very penetrating, but 
‘aises a pleasant sensation.’’ There is 
tothing like ‘‘ knowing how,’’ even when it 
tomes to “ stinging.”’ 





















































GENERAL QUESTIONS. 


Fa at RENAN ANA N al Val Val Val Val ess Ns a Nal Nal Val Vol el ESN SNARE NS Ne 


In this department will be answered those 
questions needing IMMEDIATE attention, and 
such as are not of sufficient special interest to 
require replies from the 20 or more apiarists 
who help to make “‘ Queries and Replies” so 
toereetes on another page. In the main, it 
will contain questions and answers upon mat- 
ters that particularly interest beginners.—Eb. 





Feeding Bees for and During Winter. 


I have 5 colonies, and 3 of them are 
weak, so that I will have to feed them 
through the whole winter, for this year 
there was a poor crop here, and bees 
gathered hardly any honey. What is 
the best way to feed them, and where 
to keep them in winter when they have 
to be fed? Or oughtI to feed just be- 
fore it gets cold, and then stop, and feed 
a little in the spring again ? 

WESLEY H. WASHICHEK. 

Munden, Kans. 


ANSWERS.—The best thing is for you 
to feed your bees several weeks before 
this reaches you. If you cannot do that, 
and the probability is that you can’t, 
then you must do the next best thing. 
If possible, get enough feed into the 
hives before cold weather settles down in 
full force. Of course, if you have combs 
of honey to give them, there need be no 
trouble, for yon can place that adjoin- 
ing the brood-nest and it will be the 
same as though the bees had stored it 
there. 

But the probability is that you have no 
honey, and must depend upon sugar 
syrup. Get them to take it on warm 
days—providing, always, that you have 
warm days. Feed itwarm—hot. If hot 
enough to burn their tongues, there 
isn’t much danger—they will go at it 
carefully. But be sure that the syrup 
is not burnt, for burnt syrup as a winter 
food is death to bees. 


Maybe you will have weather that will 
allow them to make good work ona 
feeder, but if very cold it may be safer 
to put the syrup in combs, and put the 
combs close up to the bees, the same as 
in giving combs of honey. They will 
work on a comb adjoining one of the 
combs on which the bees are clustered, 
when they would not leave the cluster to 
work on a feeder. 

Fill the syrup into the combs by let- 
ting it fall in fine streams upon the 
combs from a height of three, four or 
five feet. Have the syrup as hot as pos- 
sible without melting the combs. Give 
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it to the bees hot. To get the syrup to 
fallin fine streams, pour it through an 
old tin fruit-can with its bottom punched 
full of holes by an eight-penny wire-nail. 
Punch the holes through from the inside. 


> —-—s.- 
Swarming—Queen-Excluding Zinc. 


1. Suppose I don’t want increase, a 
swarm comes out, I hive them, set them 
by the parent colony, put a bee-escape 
on the entrance of the old hive, thus 
throwing all the flying bees into the 
swarm; at the end of four or five days, I 
open both hives, lift a frame from the 
swarm, shaking the bees back into the 
hive, as I do so, put in its place a frame 
from the parent colony, and continue 
through the hive in this way, cutting 
out queen-cells if any. I have now taken 
from the swarm what comb they have 
built during the five days, but have 
given them full frames of comb, brood 
and bees—will they not work right 
along without further swarming? The 
empty hive could be used for the next 
swarm. 

2. Does a queen-excluder lessen the 
production of honey ? 

3. Will bees enter sections as readily 
with as without an excluder ? 

Brookewood, Va. I’. T. BROOKE. 


ANSWERS.—1. We wouldn’t like to an- 
wers very positively a question of this 
kind, for bees often do quite differently 
from what we think they ought to, and 
we have never tried exactly the plan you 
state. From some experiments on a 
nearly related line, however, we should 
say that generally there would be no 
further swarming, but not always. 
Furthermore, we should expect that in 
many cases the bees themselves would 
destroy the queen-cells if you did not do 
so. If you should try the experiment, 
by all means report the outcome. 


2. The general, testimony is that it 
does not. 

3. Probably there is not much differ- 
ence, although there must be some, for 
the farther sections are from the brood- 
nest the more loth are the bees to make 
a beginning on them. 


Capons and Caponizing, by 
Edward Warren Sawyer, M. D., Fanny 
Field, and others. It shows in clear 
language and illustrations all about 
caponizing fowls; and thus how to 
make the most money in poultry-raising. 
Every poultry-keeper should have it. 
Price, postpaid, 80 cents; or clubbed 
with BEE JouRNAL one year, for $1.10. 











No. §7.—. P, Hachenberg, M.D. 


The 
ranks many noted doctors, as well as 


bee-fraternity has within its 
lawyers and statesmen. Dr. 
berg is one of the first named. He has 
frequently been a contributor to our 
columns, hence his name is familiar to 
many readers of the BEE JOURNAL. 


Hachen- 


We think that his biography will be 
exceedingly entertaining to those who 
served in the late War, as the Doctor 
was a prominent figure in the medical 
department of the Northern army during 
those few but awful years; and judging 
from the enviable record which he made, 
Dr. H. must have ‘been a valuable ace- 
quisition. The following sketch tells 
something about his busy life: 


The annexed likeness represents Dr. 
G. P. Hachenberg, of Austin, Tex. He 
has been a scientific contributor of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for the last 
several years, and has one of the most 
extensive apiaries in Texas. The bio- 
graphical sketch of this remarkable 
ian is one of intense interest, at least 
it should be so, to every ambitious young 
man. He was born in Freeburg, Union 
county, Pa., on July 20, 1824, and in 
his early youth received his business 
education in his father’s store. At the 
age of twenty he qualified himself as a 
dentist, and in that profession defrayed 
his expenses at Marshall College. 


After leaving college he took up 
daguerreotyping, and in that art de- 
frayed the expenses of his medical 


studies. In 1850 he graduated in the 
medical university of the city of New 
York, and for about ten years he prac- 
ticed medicine in Springfield, Ohio; 
there he made his debut asa medical 
writer, in which capacity he served 
many medical journals of this country. 
He served as surgeon in the late War, 
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and owing to his known reliability and 
executiveship was assigned to many dif- 


ferent posts. We make the following 
extract from the Hudson Daily Star: 
“In examining into the official record 
of Dr. Hachenberg’s service through the 
War of the Rebellion. they reflect great 
credit on his patriotism, humanity, abil- 
ity and energy. Few surgeons of the 
United States army afford a more bril- 
liant record...... The following is a 
synopsis of the official record of the 





Bull Run 2nd, South Mt., Antietam, 
etc.; served in Post Hospital at the 
mouth of Antietam, and organized and 
held charge of Post Hospital, Clarks- 
burgh, W. Va. 

‘*Spring of 1863—Resigned, owing 
to disability from sickness contracted 
on the battlefield of Antietam. 

‘*Sept. 21, 1863—Ordered as Ohio 
State Surgeon to the battlefield of Chick- 
amauga. 

30, 


** Sept. 1863—Ordered on duty 








DR. G. P. 


Doctor’s service through the War of the 
Rebellion : 

“In 1861 he professionally visited 
the hospitals of the Army of the Poto- 
tac, and those of Washington, George- 








own, Philadelphia and Cincinnati. 

May 13, 1862—Ordered by Gov. Todd 
& Ohio State Surgeon to the battlefield 
i Pittsburgh Landing. 

“June 1, 1862—In the same capacity 
” the battlefield of Princeton, W. Va. 

July 4, 1862—Commissioned into the 
United States service, and assigned to 
he 28th O. V.I. With this regiment 
erved as field surgeon in the battles of 











HACHENBERG. 


for the relief of the rebels injured at 
the Maxwell Barracks, Nashville, Tenn. 


4 “Oct. 7, 1863—Ordered to United 
States Army Hospital No. 1, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

§ Oct. 23, 1863—In connection with 
the surgical duties of the hospital, he 
was appointed as one of the Board for 
the examination of enlisted men, who 
may be recommended for discharge 
from the service, or transferred to the 
Veteran Reserve Corps; likewise, for 
superintending the preparations of 
pathological material for the National . 
Medical Museum at Washington; and 
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for making post mortem examinations 
of all that died in the hospital. 

‘*Feb. 27, 1864—Ordered to take 
charge and re-organize the ‘ Rebel Offi- 
cer’ ward of said hospital. 

‘*May 11, 1864—Assigned as Sur- 
geon in Charge of Veteran Reserve 
Corps, Nashville, Tenn. 

‘*“May 29, 1864 — Temporarily as- 
signed to Cumberland Hospital. 

**June 16, 1864—Again took charge 
of Veteran Reserve Corps. 

**Aug. 18, 1864—Temporarily as- 
signed to United States Army Hospital 
No. 8, Nashville. 

**Sept. 13, 1864—Ordered to conduct 
hospital railroad train from Nashville to 
Louisville. 

**Sept. 28, 1864—Ordered to visit 
Capt. Meigs’ Battery in addition to the 
duties of the Veteran Reserve Corps. 


‘Jan. 5, 1865—Ordered to dissolve 
Convalescent Camp of the 16th Army 
corps—3,O00 in number. 

‘Jan. 14, 1865—Post Surgeon of 
1st Kansas Battery, 4th Indiana Bat- 
tery, 21st Indiana Battery, 1st Tennes- 
see Lt. Artillery Battery A., and 2nd U. 
8S. C. Artillery. 

“Feb. 9, 1865—Ordered to re-or- 
ganize Contraband Camp. 

‘*March 20, 1865—Ordered to Ex- 
change Barracks, Nashville, Tenn. 

‘April 7, 1865—Temporarily Post 
Surgeon of 4th Ohio Inf. Battery; 3rd 
Inf. Battery; 1st Illinois Lt. Artillery ; 
A. & F. 1st Illinois Lt. Artillery, in con- 
nection with the duties of Exchange 
Barracks. 

awed Medical Examiner of 
‘Bounty Jumpers’ in 
Penitentiary. 

** April 17, 1865—United States Army 
services ceased at the Exchange Bar- 
racks, where the Doctor diagnosed 
more than 20,000 men. Discharge 
papers endorsed by the Medical Direc- 
tor, ‘The services were well and faith- 
fully performed.’ ”’ 

Dec. 4, 1865, he was appointed Ex- 
amining Surgeon of the Pension Bureau. 

In the spring of 1868, he was re-com- 
missioned as surgeon, and ordered to 
take charge of the hospital at Ft. Ran- 
dall, D. T., and on reaching his post of 
duty, in connection with his regular 
duties, was placed on Gen. Herney’s 
staff to see after the medical wants of 
the Sioux Indians under Spotted Tail. 
At this post he received the extraordi- 
nary orders to make a collection of In- 
dian skulls for the National Medical 
Muesum, for the purpose of solving the 
ethnological question as to the origin of 


the 
the Tennessee 








the Indian race. Through many dan- 
gerous and thrilling events, the Doctor 
collected over a hundred skulls, repre- 
senting ten different tribes. Several of 
these skull expeditions were reported in 
the Daily Star and Rochester Express. 


In 1869 he delivered his lecture on 
his noted invention of Musical Teleg- 
raphy, in the Crosby Opera House of this 
city—a lecture which was repeated in 
many cities of the United States. From 
a record in Godey’s Ladies’ Book, March 
number, 1864, on the basis of this in- 
vention he is considered the pioneer of 
the telephone. 

After his lecture tour, he took charge 
of the surgical work of a medical] house 
in the city of New York, and there per- 
formed some of the most heroic surgical 
operations on record. In 1871 he took 
charge of the Rochester Infirmary, and 
conducted that institution for three 
years. 

He left the army with a ruined health, 
and finally he deemed it necessary to 
seek a warm climate. He tried Phila- 
delphia, and afterwards near Washing- 
ton, but with no benefit ; so he migrated 
to Texas. Under a progressive disability, 
he was physically unfit for the practice 
of medicine, and for many years was a 
great sufferer; but with his restlessness ' 
and indomitable energy, he wrote his 
great medical work, *‘ Medical Consul- 
tation Book,” and after 20 years’ work 
on it, had it published. It was issued 
only a few months ago. 

When engaged on his book, at first 
mainly as a matter of recreation, he 
bought 8 colonies of bees; but knowing 
next to nothing about bees, they all 
died in one season, but two colonies. He 
saw the misfortune in his own ignor- 
ance, and with characteristic energy 
and pride not to be balked, he at once 
made the study of bees a subject of 
science. He subscribed for the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, and secured the best 
bee-literature to be had. With the ac- 
quired knowledge extraordinary good 
luck set in, and from the 2 colonies, in 
course of ten years, he developed one of 
the largest apiaries in Texas.‘ 

Dr. WASHINGTON POPE. 














The Ladies’ Home Journal, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., and the BEE JouRNAL— 
both together for one year for only $1.6. 
The first-named journal is the grandest 
monthly for the home that is published in 
the world to-day. New or old subscribers 
to either journal can take advantage of the 
low rate of $1.65 for the two papers. i 
offer expires on Feb. 1, 1894. Send all or- 
ders to the office of the BEE JouRNAL. 
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RANDOM STINGS 
FROM THE STINGER. 
Ach, dot pee, him bin so funny; 
Und he make der fine, schweet honey, 
Vat eferypody likes. 
Vy, dot pee, him vork like crazy, 
Und nefer vas him lazy, 
Like mens vat goes on schtrikes. 





A bee-keeper in one of the honey 
counties of California recently shuffled 
of his mortal coil away out at his lonely 
mountain home because he was desolate 
and despondent. It is really a cheerless 
life some of those California apiarists 
lead, out in those lonely canyons, far 
from the haunts of man, and without 
the cheering influence of woman. At 
best such a life must be irksome, but 
when it is coupled with the fact that all 
one’s labor is to go for naught because 
prices for honey are low, and what little 
he does get will be absorbed by the ex- 
pense account, is enough to drive almost 
any man out of his mind. Sheep-herders 
and bee-keepers in California are often 
tobe found in the most unfrequented 
places in that strange State; the former 
often become subjects for the mad-house, 
and many have gone to their grave by 
the suicide route. 





The Stinger has never heard of any 
bee-keeper going insane at one of these 
canyon retreats, but he would not be 
surprised to know that one or more of 
them have lost their reason through 
leading so retired a life. It is mainly 
for this reason that The Stinger has 
been afraid that the amiable Rambler 
might become despondent and do some- 
thing that the bee-keeping world would 
regret. Perhaps theonly thing that has 
kept him from becoming like some of 
those unfortunate apiarists who have 
become bereft of their reason is, that he 
manages to ramble around more than 
the average manipulator of bees and 
hives. 


The Stinger knows a remedy for those 
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men who are leading such cheerless 
lives. Itis this: Let each take unto 
himself a good and faithful wife, and 
their lives will then be filled with bright 
tinshine. Evenif our facetious friend, 
Rambler, should heed this advice, he 
would find himself a better bee-keeper, 
and, I may say, a more useful citizen. 

The Stinger recently caught a skunk 
inthis honey-house. A trap had been set 








in the house to catch a rat that was 
known to get into the room, which was, 
in truth, nothing more than a cloth- 
house, as the sides of the structure were 
composed of cheese-cloth. One night a 
small skunk found his way into the 
place, and got his feet, at least one of 
them, into the steel jaws of the trap. I 
did not venture to take him out of the 
trap alive, so I took a gun and shot the 
little fellow, thus causing his death. 
That honey-house has been more odor- 
iferous than any apothecary shop ever 


since. Fortunately, all the honey had 
been removed from the place some 
weeks previously, else I would have 


some fears that the honey might take 
up a little of the unpleasant scent that 
pervades the tent-house. 





When the Prophet Rockenbach (see 
page 532) gave his set of command- 
ments to the Progressive Bee-Keeper, he 
forgot a most important one. It was 
this: Thou shalt subscribe to, and be a 
diligent reader of, the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, that thy days in the land may 
be long, and that thy worldly store of 
goods, especially of honey, may be great. 





Here is a sample of the intelligent 
conversations that are held in the land 
famous for its baked beans and brown 
bread : 

Mrs. Sapmind—‘ Well, I do declare! 
Them Western folks is growin’ crazy.” 

Mrs. Lisner—‘* Why, what’s the mat- 
ter now ?” 

Mrs. Sapmind — ‘**Matter enough. 
Here’s an article in this paper, about 
‘lynching bees out West.’ When folks 
haven’t got nothin’ better to do’an go 
around lynchin’ bees, I’ve got my opin- 
ion of ’em.” 





Have You Tried to geta new sub- 
scriber for the BEE JourNAL this fall? We 
offer to throw in the balance of this year 
free to new subscribers for 1894, besides 
their choice of one of the books offered to 
them on page 645 of this JourNAL. Then 
we also give a premium to a present sub- 
scriber who will send in new ones. It seems 
to us that our liberal offers this fall ought 
induce every one of our readers to aid in 
doubling the circulation of the Bee Jour- 
NAL within six months. Why not help do 
this, and then see what a grand journal we 
can furnish to everybody when once the 
increased number of readers is secured ? If 
each present reader would send only one 
new subscriber besides his or her own re- 
newal before Dec. Ist, the thing would be 
done. Will you do it, reader ? 


—— 





Great Premiums on page 644 
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CONDUCTED BY 
Mrs. Jennie Atchley, 
BEevitLe, TEXAS. 


On ha A tM hn Dh te MB Et i Mh i 


A Big Yield in California. 


Mrs. ATCHLEY :—The season is now 
about closed here. My crop of honey 
was quite heavy, being 11 tons from 75 
colonies, spring count. 

W. A. WEBSTER. 

Bakersfield, Calif., Nov. 1, 18983. 


Friends, just think of sucha yield— 
nearly 300 pounds per colony, spring 
count. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





-——<— + 


Birds Destroying Bees, Etc. 


Mrs. ATCHLEY :—Do you know of any 
way to prevent the birds from eating 
bees ? They are very bad here. It would 
require a man with a gun all the time to 
keep them off. I think I shall try wire- 
cloth, such as we use for chicken coops, 
only with smaller mesh. 

Also, do you protect your bees in win- 
ter? I have let mine take care of them- 
selves for two winters, and have lost 
none; but our winters are very mild 
here. I leave them plenty of honey, 
and last winter they were fiying out 
nearly every day. 

How do you keep honey from candy- 
ing? I have quite a lot of comb honey 
on hand, and it is dull sale at present. I 
will try and hold it until winter, when 
there is more demand. 

El Paso, Tex. J. H. ComMsrTock. 


Friend Comstock, I have never been 
troubled by birds eating my bees, there- 
fore Iam unable todo youany good. I 
would try running the birds off by shoot- 
ing at them, and if unsuccessful I would 
‘try, try again ;” and when you suc- 
ceed, please tell us how you did it. If 
any of our readers know a remedy to 
keep birds from eating bees, let us 
know. 

No, I do not protect my bees in winter, 











only see that they have food, and dry 
quarters. Our bees usually gather 
some honey all winter at this place. 

I do not know of a way to keep honey 
from granulating, but I think when the 
air is entirely excluded it seldom candies; 
and I seldom find honey candied sealed 
up in the combs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





Fine Queen-Cells. 


We have some old breeders that have 
just begun to ‘‘ give down,” and I tell 
you we are getting from 8 to 10 fine 
cells about every ten days from each of 
them ; and we also find they will accept 
wax-cells right along where the queens 
are ‘‘ giving down ;” or when we have a 
queen too old and feeble to tear down 
cells, it is an easy matter to get them to 
build cells right along, and with but 
little trouble. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





Robbing a Church in Texas. 


Friends, just think of such a thing— 
robbing achurch! Well, we are going 
out to-morrow to robachurch. At Oak- 
ville, 24 miles from Beeville, there is a 
colony of bees in the walls of the Baptist 
church, and has been there for years. 
While Willie and Charlie were trans- 
ferring bees near the church a few days 
ago, they could see bees going directly 
to the church from where they were at 
work, working at the honey. On mak- 
ing inquiry, they found that bees had 
occupied the church for years, and there 
may be more than one colony in it. 


The bees swarmed one Sabbath, dur- 
ing church time, and the windows were 
all up, and the bees made such a noise, 
and came into the house so badly, that 
the preacher had to dismiss his congre- 
gation on the short order plan, by telling 
them to get out quickly. The church is 
now wholly given up to the bats and 
bees, but we will try to relieve the 
** pesky bees,” as they call them. But 
somebody else can have the bats. 

There are also two colonies of bees in 
the court-house of the same town, that 
we may get permission to secure; if so, 
I will tell more about it later on. 

We also have directions to a ranch on 
the Nueces river, where there are 12 
bee-trees in one live oak piece contain- 
ing not lessthan one acre. There were 
13 trees containing bees, but some 
young sporting lads cut one, taking out 
53 pounds of honey. Now this is what 
we might term a wild, woodland apiary. 
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We will also give more of the details 
when we cut the trees. 


The bees and all are given to us by the 
owners. We will stop on the road to- 
morrow and gather up some bees ata 
house where the man said he would give 
us the whole business, to see if we could 
handle them. We think this an easy 
way to pay for them, but he thinks not, 
as the bees have driven everything and 
everybody off, that fooled with them, for 
years. Anyhow, we are not much 
afraid to tackle them. 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 
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Number of Langstroth Frames 
for a Colony at Any Time. 


Query 898.—1. What is the greatest num- 
ber of Langstroth brood-frames you permit a 
colony to have at any time? 2. When do you 
allow the most, if you vary the number? 3. 
Also, please state whether for comb or for 
extracted honey.—Colorado. 


1. Ten. 2. All the time. 
8. I. FREEBORN. 

Eight frames at all times, and for all 
purposes.—Mrs. J. N. HEATER. 

1. Usually eight. 2. Before the 
honey-flow. 38. Comb.—EuUGENE SECOR. 


1. Allit needs. I have given 32. 2. 
When most needed. 3. Extracted.—A. 
B. MASON. 


1. Eight frames. 2. Ido not vary 
the number. 3. For both.—Mrs. L. 
HARRISON. 


1. Ten. 2. I do not vary the number 
except with small colonies. 3. For comb 
honey.—J. H. LARRABEE. 


1. The equivalent of ten Langstroth 
frames. 2. During May and June. 3. 
Comb honey.—R. L. TAYLOR. 


1. Eight frames. 2. Eight all the 
time. 38. For comb; for extracted, 
from 8 to 24.—H. D. CuTrTine. 


1. Ten. 2. I do not contract, except 
possibly in the fall when I prepare for 
Winter quarters.—J. P. H. Brown. 


2. Both.— 








1. Thirty, when run for extracting. 
2. During the honey harvest, when they 
become very populous.— J. M. Ham- 
BAUGH. 


For comb honey, eight all the time. 
But [’m not at all sure that is best. 
Nine or ten might be better.—C. C. 
MILLER. 


1. Eight. I always have the hive 
full except in some cases after hiving 
new swarms, and wishing to work for 
comb honey.—A. J. Cook. 


1. Ten. 2. In May and June. 3. 
For comb. In working for extracted 
honey I use, according to the wants of 
the colony, from 10 to 40.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. 


About ten, when the queen is laying 
best, to be reduced to eight at swarming 
time. A colony for extracted honey 
needs two or three times as many.—P. 
H. ELwoop. 


Eight Langstroth frames is my aver- 
age, and I never went above ten. The 
time to increase, is when you want more 
bees—for either comb or extracted.— 
Witt M. BARNuUM. 


Ten, and I do not vary the number 
at all, as I consider brood-combs as good 
a division-board or dummy as I can 
make. I do not believe in so much 
‘*fuss and feathers” in bee-keeping.— 
C. H. DIBBERN. 


1. All they can fill to advantage. For 
extracted honey I would start with ten, 
and tier up as many. stories as conven- 
ient. For comb honey, I would start 
with eight. 2. When I need them.— 
EMERSON T. ABBOTT. 


I use a 10-frame Langstroth hive, 
and use all the frames in the honey 
season. I use but nine in wintering. I 
work for comb honey altogether, and 
use nothing but sections in the upper 
stories, except for experimental pur- 
poses.—J. E. Ponp. 


I use the Langstroth hive, 3-stories 
high for extracting, 8 or 9 frames ina 
set—about 25 frames; 80 would dono 
harm. I winter my bees in two stories. 
I have the two sets of frames solid full 
of honey, take the third set off in Sep- 
tember or October, and pack them away 
for spring feeding. If not wanted for 
feed the next spring, then extract them. 
—E. FRANCE. 

1. Ten. 2. When the weather gets 
warm, and new honey begins to come in, 
give them frames of comb as fast as 
they can use them until you get the ten, 
and by this means have lots of bees 
when the honey-flow comes. It is a bad 
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idea to splice a stick that is too short, 
but awfully easy to cut it off if it is too 
long. For either comb or extracted.— 
Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


1. At present I use no hives that take 
over eight Langstroth brood-frames. I 
have had colonies that would profitably 
use 12 early in the summer. Colonies 
run for extracting may more profitably 
use a large number of brood-combs than 
those producing com>.—J AMES A.GREEN. 


1. I do not use the Langstroth frame, 
but I would judge that not more than 
ten should ever be allowed, except in a 
two-story hive, for extracted honey. 2. 
The largest number of frames should be 
used where there is a very prolific 
queen, and in the height of the breeding 
season.—M. MAHIN. 


I use one set—be it 8 or 10 combs— 
to each brood-chamber. In a warm 
climate a 10-frame Langstroth hive I 
believe is best for al] purposes. One of 
the problems I have to contend with is 
how to avoid the misfortune of having 
an empty (empty of stores) brood-cham- 
ber at the close of the early honey har- 
vest.—G. W. DEMAREE. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





sin Time and place of aaenping 
Dec. 57. —Carolina, at Charlotte, N. C 
A. L. Beach, Sec., Steel Ricce N. C. 


Dec.12, 13.—Ilinois State, at Springfield, Ils. 
Jas. A. Stone, Sec., Bradfordton, Ills. 


Dec. 13, 14.—Eastern Iowa, at Delmar, Iowa. 
Frank Coverdale, Sec., Walton, Iowa, 


Dec, 19, 20.—Northern Illinois, at Rockford, II. 
B. Kennedy, Sec., New Milford, Iil. 


Dec. 28, 29,—Kansas, at Ottawa, Kans. 
se06 J. R. Barnhard, Sec,, Ottawa, Kans. 


Jan, 24, 25.—Vermont, at Burlington, Vt. 
H. W. Scott, Sec., Barre, Vt. 
(a In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—THe EniTor. 





North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 





Pres.—Emerson T. Abbott.....8t. Joseph, Mo. 
VicrE-PrREs.—O. L. Hershiser....Buffalo, N. Y. 
SECRETARY—Frank Benton, Washington, D.C. 
TREASURER—George W. York...Chicago, Ills. 





Mational Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


mae, Mich, 
hicago, Ill. 


PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor..La 
GEN’L MANAGER—T. G. Newman, 


147 South Western Avenue. 
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Report of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 





Reported for the ‘* American Bee Journal” 
BY R. F. HOLTERMANN. 





(Continued from page 629.) 


At this time, Mr. J. W. Pender, of 
West Maitland, Australia, being asked 
to give some information about Aus- 
tralia, delivered an interesting address. 
In substance, he spoke as follows: 


The Keeping of Bees in Australia. 


‘*‘Tam nota public speaker, but will 
give a few facts which may interest 
you, but first allow me to convey to you 
the hearty greetings of the bee-keepers 
of New South Wales. I represent the 
Hunter River Bee-Keepers’ Association 
—it is the only one doing any good in 
apicultural work. The fee is 60 cents. 
Our object is to try to introduce the new 
system of keeping bees; the old gin-case 
system has been in vogue. Much work 
has been done by the association. The 
Berlepsch hive was much in use, but the 
American system has been introduced, 
and is becoming popular. The Lang- 
stroth hive is now mostly used. 

‘* We have a fine country for the pro- 
duction of honey. For nine months in 
the year we get honey from the bees. 
There is no truthin the statement that 
bees, knowing they can gather honey 
almost the entire year, store no surplus 
and remain idle. 

‘* We have many black bees, but we 
are introducing the Italian. We find 
them better workers, and more docile. 
At one time no bees could be mailed, but 
now, owing to the efforts of my son, W. 
S. Pender, and other members of our 
association, they permit queens to pass 
through the mails. We get queens 
from America and Italy. 

‘*“The sources of honey are white 
clover, alfalfa or lucerne (alfalfa grows 
luxuriantly ; it is the chief fodder-plant 
for hay making, which our farmers crop 
six times in the season), fruit and flower 
blossoms, and a great variety of gum 
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trees, almost all of which bear flowers 
well supplied with honey in favorable 
seasons, giving a continuous supply of 
honey. On account of the hot country, 
and difficulty in transporting, we pro- 
duce mostly extracted honey. Our honey 
is of good quality. We attempt to grade 
it. We get an average of 224 pounds 
to the colony, spring count, during a 
favorable season. To give a few in- 
stances of yields, 17 colonies (Mr. M. 
Scobie’s at Bishop’s Bridge), increased 
to 90, producing 7,000 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey in 12 months. Most of 
the honey is taken in May and June. 


“The apiary of Patten Binni took 
7,000 pounds from 30 colonies, that is, 
from the old colonies besides the in- 
crease and the honey they produced. 
My own, Drumfin, apiary of 40 colonies, 
which I sent to ap out-apiary shortly 
before leaving Australia, yielded in 14 
days 16 60-pound tin cans of honey. A 
letter received from my son later stated 
that they had produced since 3,700 
pounds, and in another two weeks he 
expects to take 2,000 pounds more. 


‘*The wholesale price of our honey is 
8 cents per pound. We have been trying 
to find a market in London, England. 
What they want there is a honey with 
no pronounced flavor, as the bulk of 
ours has. 

“In New South Wales we have a 
meeting of bee-keepers every four weeks 
at night. Bee-keepers ride in from long 
distances to attend these gatherings. I 
think the American system of bee-keep- 
ing best for our country.” 

J. W. PENDER. 





At the close of his remarks, on motion 
of Dr. Mason, Mr. Pender was elected 
an honorary member of the association, 
and received a badge. 


Fixed Spacing—Brace and Burr Combs 


Fixed spacing, and the building of 
brace and combs, was then taken up for 
discussion. 

R. L. Taylor thought he would not 
care if he had a few burr-combs. 

The question being asked, nine agreed 
with Mr. Taylor in his views. 

A large number objected t> these 
combs, the opinion being that they could 
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be largely avoided by means of thick 
op-bars. 

Mr. Taylor asked if it was desirable 
atthe expense of distance—by putting 
iba heavy top-bar—to do away witha 
heavy top-bar; 33 voted to so do away 
With these combs. 

E. R. Root thought the added labor, 





owing to brace and burr combs, was too 
expensive. 

R. L. Taylor thought it depended 
upon whether one handled hives or 
frames ; if frames were handled much, 
they should be free from these combs. 
Queen-breeders would object to them, as 
they were given to handling combs in 
the brood-chamber. 

A discussion at some length followed 
on V-shaped top-bars, and some claimed 
that such top-bars lead the bees to build- 
ing comb over the top-bar. 








Old Mr. Blobbs’ Interesting 
Experiment. 





(In 6 chapters, complete in this issue.) 
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No. 1.—OLp Mr. BLopsps—“ So the stings 
of bees will cure rheumatism, will they ? 
I'll have to try that.” 


(See No. 2 on next page.) 





= 





E. J. Baxter favored frequent hand- 
ling of combs; he could by that method 
obtain better results. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Taylor 
said he had used thick and thin top- 
bars; with the former there were less 
burr and brace combs. He, however, 
objected to the Joss of space. 

This question was then asked by 
Pres. Miller; ‘‘ How many think that 
any kind of honey-board is necessary be- 
tween top-bars and sections?” Thirty- 
nine thought one necessary, and 57 
thought otherwise. 

Mr. Pringle—A good many bee-keep- 
ers use a sheet of perforated metal for 
an excluder. 
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Dr. Miller, stated that a great change 
had taken place on the above question. 
A number of years ago James Heddon 
had made the statement in convention 
that when a brick was thrown up and it 
never came down, then  bee-keepers 
would dispense with a honey-board for 
the production of comb honey. This 
appeared at that time to be the general 
view of other members. 


SECOND DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


For the purpose of aiding digestion, 
Pres. Miller read a funny story. It was 
about a Dutchman. The Doctor looked, 
talked and acted like a Dutchman, and 
appeared to please everybody. 


the report which was being taken of the 
proceedings, and that the President ap- 
point the committee. The motion was 
earried by a large majority, and the 
President appointed Mr. H. D. Cutting, 
Hon. Eugene Secor, and Dr. A. B. 
Mason. The same committee were 
given authority to pay George W. York 
a proper sum for publishing the report 
in pamphlet form, as heretofore, each 
member to receive a copy of the report 
free of charge. 

The discussion on burr and brace 
combs was then continued. 

Jacob Alpaugh—I prevent these combs 
largely by a proper bee-space, that being 
of an inch. Nothing will prevent 




















No. 2.—OBLIGING FARMER —‘‘ There’s a 
hive of bees right here that are stingers, 
you bet!”’ 

















No. 3.—‘‘ Here they come now! Look 


out for them !”’ 











Although al] members were not in the 
room, those from the various States and 
Provinces were grouped with the follow- 
ing result: 


California, 2. Ontario, 14. 
Colorado, 4. Quebec, 1. 

Illinois, 43. Maryland, 2. 

Iowa, 23. Michigan, 20. 
Indiana, 6. New Hampshire, 1. 
Kansas, 1. Minnesota, 5. 


Missouri, 4. 
Vermont, 5. 

Texas, 2. 

Dist. of Columbia, 6. 
Australia, 1. 
Chicago, 8. 


Kentucky, 2. 
Nebraska, 2. 
New York, 15. 
Ohio, 30. 
Pennsylvania, 3. 
Wisconsin, 9. 


It was then moved by Mr. Cutting, 
and seconded by Mr. York, that acom- 
mittee of three be appointed to revise 





them entirely. Twenty-one had suc- 
ceeded in the manner that Mr. Alpaugh 
had pointed out. 

Mr. Wheeler—The width or thickness, 
or both, has to do with it. A wide top- 
bar, 1144 wide by % inch thick will answer 
with 44 inch space. 

N. D. West—Of late I have spaced 1% 
flush from center to center. I now use 
atop-bar 1 1/16x% inch, and % inch 
between the top and the lower story. 
The length of frame will influence the 
necessary depth of top-bar. If we get 
brace-combs we are more liable to burr- 
combs. 

Dr. Miller thought \ to % inch meant 
all the difference between brace-combs 
and no brace-combs. 

E. R. Root said in reply to a question 
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from Mr. Muth, that he thought brace 
and burr combs could be prevented al- 
most entirely. He was inclined to think 
that the thickness of the top-bar, irre- 
spective of sufficient strength, had some- 
thing to do with brace and burr combs. 


H. R. Boardman—Close spacing only 
partially prevents brace and burr combs. 


N. D. West—We should be careful to 
have combs in the center of the frames, 
and perfectly true in the frames. 


The General Manager of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Union, Thomas G. New- 
man, then delivered the following ad- 
dress, entitled, 




















No. 4.—O.Lp Mr. BLopss—‘‘ Wow! Owch! 
Help! Murder! Police!” 








The National Bee-Keepers’ Union ; Its 
Scope and Legitimate Work. 


At the last election of officers for the 
Union, Amendments to the Constitution 
were adopted, which allow the -Union 
to exert its influence and devote its re- 
sources ‘‘for any purposesin the inter- 
est of the pursuit of bee-culture, when 
such are approved by the Advisory 
Board.” 


This Amendment defines ‘‘the Scope” 
of the Union most fully. Its powers are 
circumscribed only by its available 
— and the ‘interests of the pur- 
suit.” 

It remains with the Advisory Board to 
determine ‘‘its legitimate work.” But 
that Board should always ‘feel the 
pulse” of bee-keepers generally, remain 














within the limits of the work sanctioned 
by their sentiments, and thus ‘‘ keep in 
touch” with the spirit of ‘the ever- 
living present ’—the times in which we 
live. 

Prominent among the later sugges- 
tions as toa field of operation, in addi- 
tion to the defense of the pursuit of bee- 
keeping when assailed by the ignorant 
and prejudiced, is that the Union 
should assume the aggressive, and prose- 
cute adulterators of honey. 

Much as we may approve this senti- 
ment, it must be admitted that there are 
difficulties to be encountered, because of 
the diversity in the laws of the several 




















No. 5.—‘‘ Great Scott, ’ve got to run, or 
I’m a dead man!’ 
(See No. 6 on next page.) 








States. Whatis needed most, is a gen- 
eral Jaw enacted by the National Con- 
gress of the United States against the 
adulteration of all kinds of food, appli- 
cable alike to every State and Territory. 
Then something may be accomplished in 
that line which will be beneficial—until 
that is done, I fear that we shall ‘‘ labor 
in vain,” except perhaps in isolated in- 
stances. 

Another difficulty is that the analyza- 
tion of honey by chemists of even Na- 
tional reputation cannot always be re- 
lied upon for proof of sophistication. 
This has been proven by many samples 
of absolutely pure honey having been by 
them pronounced ‘probably adulter- 
ated.” The reason for much of this 
confusion ligs in the fact that the honey 
from localities varies in consequence of 
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the diversity of soil, climate and atmos- 
pheric conditions. 

I am glad to notice that the professors 
themselves are endeavoring to overcome 
these difficulties, by attaining more 
detiniteness in this matter. We must 
await their further investigations and 
the adoption of atest which will be 
‘‘infallible” before we risk the money 
of the Union on the prosecution of the 
scoundrels who practice the adulteration 
of our sweet product. 

Another phase of legitimate work for 
the Union is to make its influence felt in 
legislative halls—in preventing unjust 
enactments, which are sought in the in- 























No. 6.—‘‘ Well, Idid run for once, but if 
I ever try the bee-sting cure again you may 
kick me from here to Jericho!” 








terests of rival pursuits, or those who 
are ignorant of the advantageous service 
of the honey-bee in the economy of Na- 
ture. In this line the Union has already 
done noble service, but that is capable 
of much enlargement. 

Test cases, in every State, where suits 
against bee-keepers for maintaining a 
‘*nuisance,” are desirable, and these 
can only be obtained by an organization 
like the Union, for the costs would be 
too much for individua effortsin that 
line. 

The ‘moral effect” of the existence 
of the Union is something wonderful. 
Lawyers, judges, juries, as well as quar- 
relsome neighbors, are all influenced by 
the fact that there is an organization 
ready and able to defend the pursuit 
against injustice and maliciousness. 








The strength of a body corporate is 
wonderful when itis exertedin the de- 
fense of a righteous cause. 


Organization is the ‘‘one thing need- 
ful” to-day. Apiarists must learn to 
act with and for each other. Then they 
can make their influence felt! Then 
they can secure ‘their rights,” and 
command respect at all times and under 
all circumstances. 


In an existence of only 8 years, the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union has gained 
victories to be proud of. It has com- 
pelled the Courts of the land to render 
just and fair decisions in cases where 
the keeping of bees was involved, and 
has won from the highest Courts prece- 
dents which will be pointed to as long as 
‘*law and order” shall endure. Cases 
are now common where judges ‘ refuse 
to interfere with a business which the 
Courts recognize as legal ’’—that is, the 
keeping of bees ! 

In preventing trouble, the Union is 
just as successful as it is with a case in 
Court. It is always on the alert, with 
well-directed guns, and ‘keeps its 
powder dry.” 

The National Bee-Keepers’ Union is 
now under the fostering care of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, and | trust that it will endure for 
‘*the ages to come,” and will bless all 
coming generations. We must not take 
the selfish view that as individuals we 
are safe from annoyance, and may never 
require its services in our own behalf. 
We should consider that we are ‘* build- 
ing” for posterity, and rearing a ‘* tower 
of defense” which shall last long enough 
to be used by our childrens’ children. 

The Union’s ‘‘ Legitimate Work ” is 
to follow in the line already marked 
out, and to grapple with any foe which 
may hereafter present itself—forming a 
‘* place of refuge” for the unborn mil- 
lions of the twentieth century of the 
Christian era. 

The Bee-Keepers’ Union has already 
won a glorious recordin the defense of 
apiarian interests. It is true its numbers 
are not aS numerous as they should be, 
but the organization bas made itself felt 
in every State and Territory, either di- 
rectly or indirectly. If this has been 
done with a few hundreds—what might 
be done with several thousands? If a 
small company of ‘‘soldiers ” have thus 
caused the rights of the pursuit to be 
everywhere respected—what may be 
accomplished by ‘‘an army” equipped 
for War? 

Rise! for the day is passing ; 
While you are dreaming on 
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The others have buckled their armor, 
And forth to the fight are gone; 
A place in the ranks awaits you, 
ach man has some part to play— 
The past and the future are nothing 
In the face of the stern to-day. 


Stay not to sharpen your weapons, 
Or the hour will strike at last, 
When from dreams of a coming battle 
You may wake to find it past. 
Your future has deeds of glory, 
Of honor, God grant it may! 
But your arm will never be stronger, 
Or the need so great as to-day. 
* Tuomas G. NEWMAN. 
Chicago, Ills., Oct. 5, 1898. 


The Adulteration of Honey. 


Prof. H. W. Wiley was then called 
upon. He said the great points of suc- 
cess were the production and the mark- 
eting of honey, without these financial 
success would not come. Some un- 
doubtedly kept bees for pleasure, but 
the majority could not be found in the 
bee-keeping ranks unless there was 
profit in the business. He was anxious 
to help bee-keepers in their market, but 
by adulteration bee-keepers had been 
cheated out of fully half the market for 
honey. There was at present no way of 
telling pure honey by chemical tests. 
He regarded pure honey as honey gath- 
ered from flowers and stored by them. 
If sugar were fed to bees with a propor- 
tion of sugar invert, it would be difficult 
to detect the fraud. A method not prac- 
ticed in America, but in Europe, was to 
artificially invert sugar and mix it with 
an artificial article. With such samples 
as mentioned, he would hesitate to pro- 
nounce. Again, in the exudation from 
plant-lice, he had pronounced such as 
unadulterated. It was his intention to 
pursue this problem, and he thought 
they would be able to solve these prob- 
lems, and detect adulteration. He 
wanted the association to know that he 
was anxious to help bee-keepers. 

In reply to a question, Dr. Wiley said 
he had purchased his samples of ex- 
tracted honey from stores. The bulk of 
impure honey had been put up by pack- 
ers; some, however, had the labels of 
bee-keepers on the packages. He thought 
bee-keepers should see that no one coun- 
terfeited their labels. 

The subject came of finding a pack- 
age of honey impure, with the name of 
Chas. F. Muth & Son on it. 

E. R. Root said that there were pack- 
ages of honey with Mr. Muth’s name on 
which did not read as the genuine labels 
did; some one was therefore practicing 
adulteration. 








The impression was that no one be- 
lieved that Mr. Muth adulterated honey, 
in fact, that Mr. Muth’s well-earned 
reputation placed him above suspicion. 


Dr. Mason laughingly remarked that 
he thought in Mr. Muth’s case, Dr. 
Wiley was a little mistaken, and that 
bee-keepers didn’t have much confidence 
in his statements. 


Mr. Muth—One label mentioned in 
Dr. Wiley’s report did not read as my 
label reads at all. 


E. R. Root—If this fraud has been 
practiced in one case, it is altogether 
likely it has in other cases. 


Mr. Muth said his friends know very 
well that he never adulterated honey. 
He told about a customer to whom he 
had been sending a carload of honey 
every four or five weeks for several 
years, with entire satisfaction. After 
Prof. Wiley’s report came out, that some 
of his honey had been adulterated, his 
customer wrote that this time the honey 
was not satisfactory, and he would have 
an analysis made at once. To this, Mr. 
Muth had no objection, only he was 
afraid that he would send the samples 
to Dr. Wiley, in which case he had no 
doubt that he would have found them 
adulterated also. Fortunately, however, 
they were sent to a chemist in Pittsburg, 
and found to be strictly pure. 


Dr. Wiley thought, in his case, the 
goods had doubtless been counterfeited, 
and instanced such a case in canned 
goods. 

A recess was taken at this time, and 
after again calling to order, Dr. Mason 
stated that during the recess Prof. 
Wiley had requested him to invite the 
members of the convention to call on 
him in the northeast corner of the Gov- 
ernment Building, where he had charge 
of a chemical laboratory. 

(Continued next week.) 
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Your Winter Reading —have you 
got all the best bee-books on hand, ready 
for the long winter evenings that are now 
fast coming on? If not, why not get one 
or more of the standard apiarian books 
when renewing your subscription for 
another year? On page 669, we publish a 
book clubbing list which will save you 
money if = take advantage of its liberal 
offers. Then, on page 645 you will see that 
by sending us only a few new subscribers 
for the Bez JOURNAL, you can get some 
good books as premiums; and, besides, the 
new subscribers can at the same time have 
good books free. Just turn to pages 669 
and 645, and see what we offerin the line 
of the choicest bee-literature. This is your 
opportunity. 
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An Experience in Kecping Bees 
on Shares. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


The second season aftercoming to this 
State, I took +8 colonies of bees on 
shares. The proprietor had two young 
men carry them that were not very well 
posted. I found the bees in very bad 
condition, only about 4 or 5 colonies out 
of the 48 in any way fair condition; 
but the proprietor had lots of empty 
hives and spare combs where the bees 
had died. The combs were in good con- 
dition. I furnished foundation to offset 
against his ready-made combs. He also 
had two or more hundred pounds of dirty 
honey that he said I could useif it would 
be of any use to me. I found out from 
him about what time the bees usually 
commenced storing for extracting, etc. 


He had what he called some excellent 
pure Italians, light-colored, gentle to 
handle, etc. But at the same time he 
informed me that the best two colonies 
he had for business, and the best two in 
condition, were what he called impure. 
He had procured the queens from some 
party, but they were not light-colored 
enough to suit him. I selected those 
two to breed from, and commenced stim- 
ulating in February. I had two rousing 
swarms from those two colonies in early 
March. I saved all the queen-cells— 
some 830—made good, strong nuclei of 
one combeach, and managed to get the 
queens all saved and fertile. 


In the meantime, I reared queens 
from those two colonies, and superseded 
all my old, worthless queens (and the 
larger proportion of the old colonies had 
worthless queens in them). 


‘Sometime in the latter part of March 
the proprietor looked through the api- 
ary, and examining the large number of 
‘‘ small swarms,” as he called them, re- 
ported to a young man that his apiary 
was ruined. ‘* Why,” said he, ‘ the old 





fool does not know the first principles of 
bee-keeping. All writers say that 
‘small swarms’ are worthless, and here 
he has divided them up until there is not 
a full colony in the yard!” Mind you, 
I then had 234 months before extract- 
ing time, and had foundation, and ready 
made comb, and the dir:y honey, to 
manufacture into bees. But to the facts. 


I secured 64% tons of honey, and had 
108 colonies of bees in the fall—all with 
extra-prolific queens, and all in two- 
story Langstroth 10-frame kives, with 
abundance of honey to last them a year 
(if it was required) left in the hives. 
Then we had quite a laugh over his 
calling me a ‘‘ fool,” ete. 

The following season was one of our 
California poor seasons, but I made a 
fair increase, and got 314 tons of sur- 
plus, when my immediate neighbors got 
nothing. The following winter I divided 
up and sold out to Mr. MeIntyre. 

The way [ obtained my surplus in the 
poor season, I never put on a super until 
I filled up the breeding apartment to 
overflowing with bees and _ hatching 
brood. I took one comb of sealed brood 
from any colony that was strong enough 
to spare it, and inserted it in the hive 
that I was to extract from, until I had 
the whole 10 combs completely filled 
with bees and brood; then that colony 
was ready for business when the short 
flow of honey came. Of course I in- 
serted either a ready-made comb, or a 
frame filled with foundation in the hive 
that I took the comb of brood from. 

Here allow me io remark that the two 
queens that I selected to breed from 
were dark, leather-colored, eytra-large 
and prolific. I superseded his extra- 
light pure queens, as he called them, for 
it would take at least two of them to 
keep a colony populous enough to store 
any surplus. 

Santa Ana, Calif. 
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Proper Care of Honey—How to 
Ripen and Keep It. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY GEO. F. ROBBINS. 


I read the article of C. W. Dayton, on 
pages 470 and 496, with much inter- 
est. My interest in the subject was in 
fact considerably aroused by some of his 
utterances. I agree with him that 
much more attention should be given to 
the care of honey after it is stored, but 
as to what is proper care I think he 
misses the mark. He seems to think 
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that honey must be left on, or in the 
hive, in order to become best ripened 
and flavored. I am confident that is a 
mistake. If properly cared for, honey 
does as well out of the hive asin it—in 
many cases even better. 

In the case of the honey that soured 
on the way to Cheyenne, the error was 
not in extracting when it was one-third 
sealed, but in the after treatment. I 
judge it was run into screw-cap cans, 
the caps screwed on, of course, tumbled 
into a warm honey-house, afterwards 
into a wagon and hauled through a hot 
sun, sO that in both cases it would heat, 
but could not evaporate, and it soured 
in consequence. My friend, if you had 
put that honey into stone jars, or other 
open vessel, tied a cloth over each one 
and left itin a hot room to cook, you 
would have had a very different result. 
It certainly ought not require more than 
a second thought to convince you that 
those close cans were not the proper 
vessels in which to ripen honey. 

That honey may be extracted too rank 
toripen even in a stO0ne jar before it 
sours, is no doubt true. I have takena 
comb that had been filled with clover 
honey inside of a day or two, and put it 
in the upper story of a hive where no 
bees could get access to it, and it would 
promptly sour. I have also shaken 
some of this same raw nectary honey 
out on a painted hive-cover, where the 
summer sun would strike it, and a few 
hours later licked some of it off a knife- 
blade—or my finger—about the thickest, 
richest honey I have ever tasted. Now, 
don’t you grasp the idea? Don’t you 
see the difference? ‘The water quickly 
evaporated from that sprinkled on the 
hive cover, while it could not from that 
in the comb—that is all. 

From the above examples alone I 
gather—First, that bees can add noth- 
ing to the flavor of honey after it has 
left the honey-stomach. Second, if 
proper conditions are observed, this 
honey may be taken the moment it is 
deposited in the cell, and ripened arti- 
ficially as well as the bees candoit. In 
other words, the only thing that im- 
proves the quality of honey is ripening, 
i. e., expelling the superfluous water. 

The correct conditions for ripening 
are heat and facilities for the escape of 
water in proper proportions. ‘Too much 
of the former for the latter will sour 
the honey. Hence, while that honey 
extracted when one-third sealed could 

not ripen in a screw-cap can, it would 
have done soin open jars or cansina 
warm, dry room. Likewise, the watery 
stuff that will shower out of a comb 








when shaking off the bees, would prob- 
ably sour in a four-gallon jar, while it 
would ripen nicely in a shallow bread- 
pan, outin the sun. Suppose we test 
that specifically next year. 


Mr. Dayton thinks that comb honey is 
best that has staid on the hive long 
enough to become travel-stained. An 
old settler of this region (central Illi- 
nois) once told me that the French, of 
St. Louis, used to dress their beef and 
hang it up until it began to st—smell, 
when it was ready toeat. I could but 
wonder when I read those words by Mr. 
Dayton, if his taste was not similar in 
regard to honey. I am satisfied that 
while honey gains nothing on the hive 
that cannot, under proper conditions, be 
gained elsewhere, it does at least in this 
clime, lose in quality by being left on 
very long. 

I am not prepared to say that of two 
sections of honey removed during the 
honey-flow, one somewhat travel-stained, 
the other just finished in its marble 
whiteness, the former is not superior to 
the latter in richness. It may be slightly 
so. ButI do say you may take those 
two sections of honey to a honey-house 
situated in a hot, sunny place, with a 
free circulation of air all around and 
beneath it, pack them in a box, being 
sure to set the box at least six inches 
above the floor, and away from the wall 
—I think higher above the floor is bet- 
ter—and in a few weeks at least the 
white one will be fully equal to the 
other. Atthe same time, you may put 
the travel-stained section back on the 
hive, and take the marble white one to 
this same honey-house, and at the end 
of three months the former will be far 
inferior to the latter. While that in the 
honey-house retains all the original rich, 
oily flavor found only in honey, in an 
intensified degree, that on the hive 
loses that flavor, and often acquires a 
strong, moldy taste. I have noticed the 
rancidness especially prominent when 
the hive was pretty well shaded. 


In the dry atmosphere of Colorado and 
her neighboring States, where the tem- 
perature is pretty uniform, with noth- 
ing to intercept the heat of the sun, or 
the sweep of the winds, such might not 
occur; but herein Illinois the climate 
is variable in every respect. The humid 
atmosphere of a wet spell, with changes 
of temperature, must be what injures 
our honey. That packed in the honey- 
house, as I have described, is apparently 
less affected by such conditions than 
that on the hive out-of-doors. I see no 
reason why the latter should improve for 
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atime and then take the back track. 
But that it does retrograde I am certain. 


I do think I have tested the matter too 
often with results too uniform to be mis- 
taken. I have formed no snap judg- 
ment in thiscase. I was several years 
aided by the verdict of others at my 
table, in settling down to my present 
conclusions. 

I have been insisting upon these things 
regarding the care of comb honey es- 
pecially, for several years, having 
taught them in different bee-papers. I 
don’t know whether my efforts have 
made much impressionor not. I am one 
of the ‘‘small fry,” and very likely my 
feeble switchings do not attract as much 
attention as the wigglings of a bigger 
tadpole. But—to change the figure— 
many a person without one-hundredth 
part as much sense as—Bismarck, 
knows some things that Bismarck never 
knew, and thinks and utters some good 
thoughts that never occurred to him. 
Iam one of them—laugh if you will. 
The care of honey is one of my hobbies. 
I believe the general quality of the 
honey in our markets could be and 
should be vastly improved. At the same 
time I believe that my own views con- 
cerning the proper treatment of the 
article—that is to say, ‘‘my method ”— 
are of noless importance than the sub- 
ject itself. 

Mechanicsburg, Ills. 


ee 


Location and Overstocking— 
Nectar Secretion. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY H. F. COLEMAN. 


Brother Doolittle’s theory as to loca- 
tion and overstocking. from my experi- 
ence, is correct. Owing to the peculiar 
mode of farming in my immediate vicin- 
ity, golden-rod and asters are rather 
scarce within a radius of more than a 
mile from my bees, but my bees have 
gathered stores equal to other bees sur- 
rounded immediately with large quanti- 
ties of golden-rod and asters. 

We thus have it demonstrated that 
there is but little danger of overstocking 
a fair field, and that up to the point of 
overstocking there is but little difference 
if any in locations; that is, if the loca- 
tions have the same kind of honey-pro- 
ducing flora. 

My bees, in the instance given, had 
all the flowers that they could attend, 
and were thus kept busy all the time, 
while other bees, seemingly more favor- 








ably situated, did no better, simply be- 
cause they could not work more flowers 
than mine, although more flowers were 
in reach of them to work. 


PLENTY OF FLOWERS, BUT NO NECTAR. 


Bee-keepers in this section, this fall, 
have seen verified the assertion that 
honey-producing plants sometimes fail 
to produce honey. Asters were never in 
greater abundance, and never bloomed 
more profusely here than this fall, but 
from some cause they failed to yield 
nectar to their usual extent. In some 
localities, and where asters greatly 
abound, the bees have gathered but a 
meager supply of honey, and will have 
to be fed up for winter. 


As to my bees, I have 75 colonies in 
reasonable condition for winter, with 
but little feeding. They gathered their 
supplies from golden-rod and heart’s- 
ease, with perhaps a little aid from 
asters. 

Sneedville, Tenn. 
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Convention Notices. 


NORTH CAROLINA. — The Carolina Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its 3rd annual 
session at the Court House in Charlotte, N. C. 
on Dec. 7th, 1893, at 10 a.m. 

Steel Creek, N. C.’ A. L. BEACH, Sec. 


KANSAS.—The Kansas State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet at Ottawa, Kans., on 
Dec. 28th and 29th, 1893. Free entertain- 
ment to all members in attendance. Come 
and get acquainted. J. R. BARNHARD, Sec. 

Ottawa, Kans. 


IOWA.—The Eastern Iowa Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will meet at Delmar, Iowa, on Dec. 
13 and 14, 1893. All interested in bee-culture 
are requested to be there, and to bring with 
them any thing or fixture that might be of 
interest to bee-men. 

Welton, Iowa. FRANK COVERDALE, Sec. 


VERMONT.—The 19th Annual Convention 
of the Vermont Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held in Burlington, Vt., on Jan 24 and 25, 
1894. Programmes later. All interested in 
apiculture are invited to be present. Whether 

ou live in Vermont or outside, come to the 

urlington meeting. H. W. Scort, Sec. 

Barre, Vt. 


ILLINOIS.—The Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet at Springfield, IIl., on 
Dec, 12 and 13, 1893, in the Senate Judiciary 
room atthe State House. The Illinois State 
Grange, the Illinois State Horticultural Soci- 
ety. and the various Stock Breeders’ Associa- 
tions meet at the same time, and in the 
several rooms of the State House. Railroad 
fare has been secured on the Certificate plan, 
1% rate. Those attending, to get the rate, 
must pay full fare going, and get a Certificate 
of the agent where the ticket is purchased. 
Rates at the hotels are secured at $1.50 per 
day, where two or more days’ board is paid. 
The Horticulturists and Bee-Keepers are to 
make their head-quarters at the Hotel Palace. 
Come, + Sew boo and have a good time. 

Bradfordton, Ills. JAS. A. STONE, Sec. 
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@ Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 





Report for the Past Season. 


When I got home from Florida, in April, 
I found my 5 colonies of bees in splendid 
condition, having wintered in large chaff- 
packed cases. I increased them to 10 colo- 
nies, and secured over 100 pounds of honey 
in one-pound sections, besides a full supply 
for family use. The best colony of blacks 
gave me 65 pounds, and so on down to 
nothing. Ihave just sold out the whole at 
auction, the best colonies bringing $3.50 
each. I shall now go to Florida, where I 
intend to put in my whole time with bees 
for the next few years. The Bee JouRNAL 
comes asa welcome visitor, whether here 
or there; I should not want to keep bees 
without it. EpGar B. WuHIpPLe. 

Hillsborro, N. H., Oct. 31, 1893. 





The Season in New Hampshire. 


Early spring was cool and backward, and 
bees built up slowly, but during fruit-bloom 
the weather was fine, and bees just boomed. 
My bees commenced swarming on June Ist. 

Ne had a continuous honey-flow from 
early fruit-bloom, until the fading of white 
clover. My bees did well—considerably 
better than the average in quantity, and 
the honey was of superior quality. 

Fall flowers yielded but little, my bees 
just about holding their own. I have again, 
as I usually do in the fall, strengthened my 
colonies by uniting, putting the bees of 43 
colonies into 26. In order to bring them to 
my standard for winter stores (30 pounds), 
I have had to feed some. 

To-day finds my hives full of bees, with 
30 pounds of nutritious food, and each hive 
enclosed in an outer case, packed with dry 
planer-shavings, with a porous cushion, 8 
or 10 inches thick, over the frames. This 
preparation, to my mind, solves the ‘ win- 
ter problem,’ as my experience for several 
years proves. J. P. SMiru. 

Sunapee, N. H., Nov. 1, 1893. 





Loss of Weight—Taylor Experiments. 


In reply to O. B. Barrows’ question, on 
page 569, I willsay that as his bees were 
wintered in a cool, dry cellar, those colonies 
that were strong to commence with, and 








especially those occupying the upper tiers 
and warmest part of the cellar would have 
reared a large amount of brood by April 
Ist, which would require the consumption 
of much honey, so that a loss of 20 pounds, 
including dead bees, would not be at all 
surprising; while those that went in weak 
in numbers, occupying a cold part of the 
cellar, and with other conditions unfavor- 
able for breeding, necessarily consumed 
but little honey. If next spring, he will 
compare those colonies that shall have con- 
sumed the most with those that consumed 
the least, and notice how much brood each 
is rearing, it will be easy for him to see 
why one consumes five times as much as 
the other. 

It seems to me that R. L. Taylor’s report, 
on page 563, to be of any practical value, 
should state approximately the amount of 
brood each of the different classes or colo- 
nies reared during the different periods, 
since a pound of brood — more 
than one pound of honey. think it pos- 
sible that those that, according to his re- 
port, seem to have done the best, have 
actually done the least. Several methods 
present themselves to my mind for de- 
termining the amount of brood reared, but 
it is not necessary to give them here. The 
question of comparative value of starters, 
foundation and drawn comb, is an ex- 
tremely important one, which I hope may 
yet be solved. I. W. BeckKwITHu. 
Lupton, Colo. 


-__——_- —* < —m > = —— 


Presidio County, Texas, Etc. 


Tell the BEE JOURNAL readers not to go 
to Presidio county, Tex. <A glance at a 
map of Texas will show them that it is at 
the extreme southern end of the ‘‘ Great 
American Desert,’’ and outside of civiliza- 
tion. Itrains there but little, sometimes 
not enough to lay the dust in two or three 
years atatime. There are but few inhabi- 
tants—a few ranch-men, mostly sheep-men 
—who employ Mexicans for herders and 
helpers. Its southern boundary is the Rio 
Grande river, the line between the United 
States and Mexico. There is no society. It 
is the home of the wolf, the wild-cat, and of 
the desert sand-storms, and will be of the 
first two, a hundred years, and of the sand- 
storms forever. 


I do not think there is a Foley county. I 
have been in all parts of Texas, but do not 
remember Foley county; however, it is 
several years since I have been in some 
parts of the State, and it may have been 
made from one or two other counties. 

C. Kock. 

Pearsall, Frio Co., Tex., Nov. 10, 1893. 





A Mammoth Colony of Bees. 


The largest colony of bees I ever heard of 
is down here in this grand old State of 
Virginia. Itis located on the summit of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, near the line 
between the counties of Page and Rappa- 
hannock, but I cannot say to which county 
they belong—this I know, however, they 
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belong to Uncle Sam, as the land on which 
they are located is his, having never been 
taken up by any one. They are in what 
some suppose to be a cave, as their entrance 
is the crevice between two huge rocks. I 
am told that they have been there for 25 or 
30 years, and it is stated by reliable au- 
thority that sostrong do they work thata 
bushel wecenete could easily be filled in four 
or five minutes, if all the bees going in and 
out could be caught. Of course there is 
more than one queen in this colony. The 
home of this colony is known as ‘Stony 
Man,”’ from the fact that it resembles a 
huge man. 

ow, who can suggest some means by 
which this mammoth colony can be cap- 
tured? What bee-keeper is there who has 
the grit to help me to make the attempt ? 
Just think of the possibility of getting 
enough bees to stock a whole apiary, and 
‘* great tons of glue’’—honey, I mean. As 
I write, in my imagination, I can see the 
precious sweets streaming down the moun- 
tain side. Come on, brethren, we’ll have 
some fun. 

The honey season here was tolerably 
good, and we have the promise of a good 
crop from fall flowers. 

W. O. RovupaBusH. 

Charlottesville, Va., Sept. 25, 1893. 





LANGSTROTH FUND. 


SPAN ANF FEAF SASSO INO ISA INO INF SFU UNS Ne 


[For years, bee-keepers have felt that they 
owed the Rev. L. L. Langstroth—the Father 
of American bee-culture—a debt that they 
can never very well pay, for his invention of 
the Movable-Frame Hive which so completely 
revolutionized bee-keeping throughout all the 
world. In order that his few remaining years 
may be made as happy and as comfortable as 
possible, we feel that we should undertake a 

lan a7 which those bee-keepers who consider 
t a privilege as well as a duty, might have an 
opportunity to contribute something toward 
a fund that should be gathered and forwarded 
to Father Langstroth as aslight token of their 
appreciation, and regard felt for him by bee- 
keepers everywhere. No amount above $1.00 
is expected from any person at one time—but 
any sum, however large or small, we will of 
course receive and turn over to Father L. 
All receipts will be acknowledged here.—ED.] 





List of Contributors. 
Previously Reported................. $73 90 
Walter Harmer, Manistee, Mich...... 25 
John M. Seiler, Chanhassen, Minn... 30 
Levi Moss, Clarendon Station, Ont... 25 
**Poganuc Apiary,’’ Syracuse, Kans. 1 00 

ES ba Ses daKdpusdanweesnes ses $75 70 





———_ 
@ne-Cent Postage Stamps we 


prefer whenever it is necessary to send 
stamps for fractions of a dollar. By re- 





membering this, you will greatly oblige us, 
as we use many more one-cent stamps than 
the two-cent kind. 





Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations, 


Rules for Grading. 


The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, in Washington, and, so far ag 
possible, quotations are made according to 
these rules: 


FANCY.—AII sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; ail the 
cells sealed except the row of cells next the 
wood. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked, detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed; both wood 
and comb unsoiled by travel-stain or other- 
wise. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fied according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is, there will be “* fan- 
cy white.” ** No. 1 dark,” etc. 


FR PORPT RATNER AT NAT Na Nal Nal Mal Mel Mel 


CHICAGO, ILLS., Nov. 9, 1893.—The receipts 
of comb honey in October were very heavy, 
ranging from amber to No. 1 white comb. 
Very little fancy finds its way to this market, 
still we received some last week We have 
had a good fall trade with good prices, Busi- 
ness is slacking off some, but we anticipate 
good trade again just before the holidays. 
We predict this to be the best season ever 
known for this market. We are selling ex- 
tracted readily at prices somewhat lower 
than was expected at the beginning of the 
season, but sales are heavier. We quote: Fan- 
cy and No. 1 comb, 15c.; No. 2 and fancy 
amber, 13@14c.; dark, 10@12c. Extracted, 
6@7c. Beeswax, 18@22c. J.A. L. 


CHICAGO, Itt., Nov. 1.—Fancy white comb 
honey brings 15c. per |b. Grades not grading 
first-class are not selling at over 14c., as there 
has been quite a quantity of California honey 
received here. and is offered at l4c. The 
quality is superior to most of that we receive. 
Dark comb honey sells slowly at 12@13c. 
Extracted ranges from 5@7c., according to 
color, ny flavor and style of package. 
The trade in houey has been large this season. 

Beeswax, 22c. R. A. B. & Co. 


St. PAUL, MINN., Oct. 9.—Our market for 
comb honey is improving, and receipts since 
our last report have moved off fairly well, 
prices unchanged. We quote best white comb 
honey 14@15c. for California. Extracted 
lower under free offerings from the coast; we 
quote 54%@6c. for white or amber in five-gal- 
lon tins. 8. & A. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nov, 1.—Our market on 
white pone | is weak and sbvows no activity. 
Supply is plenty, arrivals are large. and the 
demand is light. Hence prices have a down- 
ward tendency and concessions have to be 
made to effect saies. We quote: Fancy white, 
1-lbs., 14¢.; 2-lbs.,12c.; fair white, 1-ibe.,12¢.; 
2-ibs., ll¢e.; buckwheat is scarce—1-ibs., 11@ 
12¢.; 2-lbs., 10c. The market is well stocked 
with extracted of all kinds. We quote: White 
clover and basswood, 6@6%c.; California, 5% 
@6c.; Southern, 55@65c. per gallon. 

Beeswax, 24@25c. H. B. & 8. 


BOSTON, MaAss., Oct. 9.—We quote honey 
as selling fairly well. Best whiteat 15c. Ex- 
tracted, 6@7c. Beeswax, 25@28ce. B.& RK. 
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